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15 MONTHS HARD LABOUR 



A FEW MONTHS AGO , CHANCELLOR OF THi 
Exchequer Denis Healey threatened that if 
"excessive" waae rises did not stop, he 
would take the money back in taxation. In the 
Budget he's done just that - and as well as 
putting up income tax, he's slashed govern- 
ment spendina. Industrialists and financiers 
have welcomed the Budget - and Labour Party 
qeneral secretarv Ron Hayward defends him by 
saying that he had no choice but to make ^ a 
million people unemployed by the winter ! 

Ever since they won the last election, the Labour 
Party have been promoting what's called the Social 
Contract - this is basically an agreement between the 
government and the trade union leaders where they 
agreed to co-operate in keeping Labour in power. 
The government also promised subsidies on certain 
foods - these were cut by £150 million in the Budget. 
The union leaders don't want compulsory wages legis- 
lation like Heath's Phase III, but were willing to 
operate a voluntary system of wages control. They 
didn't think to ask their own members how they felt 
about this idea. 

In reality, the Social Contract means that union 
leaders must try to stop their members demanding bet- 
ter wages and conditions (or if they do, make them 
"moderate their demands - i.e. ask for less). 

The Labour government's attempts to introduce anti- 
strike legislation (Barbara Castle's plans in In Place 
of Strife) were defeated: Labour now depend on less 
formal methods, using links with the unions and the 
fact that union leaders will act against the interests 
of the workers so as to control wages. Not that Labour 
has any hesitation in turning nasty when workers ign- 
ore the Social Contract and the tame union i»»ders. 
The first Labour tovernment witn a clear majority 'was 
elected in 1945: it used troops to break strikes and 
prosecuted gasworkers for going on strike: in 1966 
Wilson's government used troops in an attempt to break 
the seamens' strike. Now troops have been used to 
break the dustcart drivers' strike in Glasgow, backed 
by a massive publicity campaign about the "health 
hazard". If Glasgow Corporation were so worried about 
people's health, why didn't they simply settle with 
the drivers? But the government were desperate to 
stop the Social Contract being broken again, so they 
used troops - and now Healey 's Budget ! Labour is 
showing what their election promises are worth when 
*hey are in office and having to administer an econ- 
omy based on production - the profits come first, 
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working people's wages and standards of living a long 
way behind: Healey is enthusiastic about stopping 
"excessive wage increases" but company profits have 
not been touched - Corporation Tax wasn't increased 
in the Budget. 

Within four days of the Budget, it was announced 
that over the last year inflation averaged over 21%. 
If this continues, employers won't have to plot to 
reduce wages as they did in the 1920 's - at the 
present rate of inflation, the real value of money 
<and wages) will be halved in less than four years. 
If we don't want our standards of living to be dras- 
tically cut we'll have to see the Social Contract for 
what it is and fight for the biggest wage increases 
possible. And if we don't want to have to struggle 
like this for ever, we'll have to organise together 
to rid ourselves of the whole system which produces 
the wages-prices treadmill. 



WORKERS 
POWER 

WORKERS POWER is produced by the 
Social Revolution group. The paper 
aims to say why we think current 
"events" and the everyday existence 
of people in this society point to- 
wards the need for, and also show 
trends towards, workers acting to 
create a free socialist society. By 
"worker", we mean anyone who has to 
sell their ability to work to an 
employer before they can get a wage 
which they depend on to live. 

For this, the first issue, the 
editing and layout were done by the 



members In Aberdeen and the arti- 
cles were written by members from 
Aberdeen, Hull, London, nansfieia 
and Oxford. The London group will 
be editing and laying out the 
next issue - we intend this job 
to be rotated round as many groups 
as can manage it. Initially, 
WORKERS POWER will probably come 
out about once every 2-3 months. 

If you'd like to find out more, 
or if you'd like an article or let- 
ter to be considered for public- 
ation in the next issue, please 
write to your nearest contact. 



We'd like to thank Aberdeen 
Peoples Press 3 who, in addition 
to printing WORKERS POWER, provided 
us with facilities for layout and 
other help without which the paper 
would never have appeared. 



It is our aim to help in the 
establishment of a new system 
of society based on the common 
ownership of land, factories, 
transport, communications, etc, 
and the democratic control of 
all social affairs, including 
production of goods and serv- 
ices, healthcare, education, 
etc, so that each person may 
give according to their abil- 
ity and take according to 
their needs. To this end we 
will encourage all those 
workers' activities which 
help develop an awareness of 
the need for such a society 
and the ability of workers to 
begin its construction with- 
out the surrendering of cont- 
rol to a leadership of speci- 
alists or elites. 



IMPERIALS' 



The occupation of the Imperials typewriter factory 
in Hull was a last-minute attempt to force the govern- 
ment and the employers, Litton Industries^ to make 
some move towards safeguarding the workers' jobs. It 
followed a long series of more moderate "token" prot- 
ests, largely initiated by "professional mediators" 
such as John Presoott 3 local Labour MP, and Peter Grant, 
T&GWU official. There were petitions, Parliamentary 
lobbies and private talks with Ministers involving the 
minimum of participation from the Imperials workers 
themselves. It was only after the occupation had bec- 
ome an accomplished fact that these notables were to 
champion its cause. 

At leicester things were much worse and there was no 
real fight back at all. The bitter racial divisions 
amongst workers there following the long drawn-out 
struggle of militant Asians against discrimination was 
undoubtedly the main reason for this, though the unemp- 
loyment hasn't been quite as bad as in Hull and there 
wasn't perhaps, therefore the same urgency about the 
affair. Local union officials had also, it seems, appr- 
oached the company earlier to see if it was possible 
to keep the Leicester plant open with only a third of 
the workforce - meaning, in effect, on the principle 
of "last in, first out", that the"troublesome" Asians 
should get the boot. 

There have been divisions amongst workers at Hull of 
course. Whilst the Imperials management failed to 
avoid the occupation by giving the laid-off workers 
the last Friday as a paid holiday and informing them 
by post, they nevertheless prevented the occupation 
being voted on at a mass meeting as might otherwise 
have happened, with the result that accusations were 
made about "undemocratic action by militant minorities" 
etc. The management also refused at first to pay out 
redundancy money and wages due to those workers who 
were originally intended to stay on a few extra weeks 
for maintainance work so long as the factory was occu- 
pied . 

A lot of faith was pinned on the "independent" rep- 
ort to the government of Imperials' feasibility as a 
future profit-making concern; the MPs and trade union 
officials, however, wouldn't divulge its contents when 
first published since it was "confidential". Jim 
Marshall^ Leicester's Labour MP, did however let slip 
that probably only one factory would be viable, in 
which case he was ready to do battle on behalf of 
Leicester, whose workers were (according to him) more 
experienced and more responsible! 

What then has been offered as a solution to the Imp- 



erials redundancies? The Tories and their ilk plainly 
have nothing to offer except that the workers should 
accept their lot; that is, take their redundancy money 
and look elsewhere for a job. But with over 7,000 
unemployed in Hull and growing numbers of redundancies 
and short-time working this looks a bit sick. 

Moderate opinion in the Labour Party tends to favour 
some kind of "workers' co-operative", but experience 
so far doesn't recommend the idea very highly. It needs 
substantial backing from the government, who won't play 
ball unless the workers themselves can raise a large 
percentage of the necessary capital - by borrowing it 
at high interest rates from private sources and by 
sinking their own meagre resources (savings and redun- 
dancy money) into the venture. If the main reason for 
the closure really is low profits, then the workers' 
co-operative will be forced to impose drastic cut-backs 
on itself in order to compete on the market . And if 
they are successful enough in cutting their profit 
margins and relative wages in comparison to their priv- 
ate competitors, then they'll be doing their bit to 
put some other group of workers on the dole. 

The left-wingers are predictably united in their 
calls for "nationalisation", usually adding the now 
popular, if vaguely defined, "under workers' control"; 
and the more extremist elements add "without compens- 
ation", though none of them honestly expects the Labour 
government to implement this last proposal. It's an 
automatic response, a rallying cry rather than a 




' solution" determined by any careful analysis of the 
practical situation and follows from their view that 
nationalisation is the same as socialism, or at least 
a step towards it. In fact, Tory, Liberal and Labour 
governments have all , despite the fact that they are 
supposed to have different sets of beliefs, used nat- 
ionalisation in an attempt to strengthen capitalism* 

The Labour government is willing to nationalise large 
and crucial companies in the present crisis not out of 



The Rabbis 
& The Pill 



The Pope isn't the only religious 
despot who orders working people 
what they must and must not do,, The 
decisions of the Chief Rabbis of 
Israel on the contraceptive pill 
were recently reported in the papers 

Josef* Chief Rabbi of the Sephardi 
(Eastern) community - which, toget- 
her with the Palestinian Arabs, 
includes the most unskilled and 
impoverished workers - decreed that 
the Pill was forbidden, as all con- 
traception was murder. Perhaps, 
though, if the woman's life would be 
in danger, an exception could be 
granted. This is the famous flexib- 
ility of the Jewish religious Law. 

Gonen* Chief Rabbi of the Ashken- 
azi (Western) community, maybe with 
an eye to the more modern attitudes 
of his flock, took a more liberal 
line. Not only life and health of 
the women could justify using the 
Pill, but anyone could use it, 
providing she had borne already 
at least one son and at least one 
daugh ti-r . 

But wait a minute - though using 
the Pill in these circumstances may 
not contravene religious Law, says 
Gonen, it is unpatriotic. The sett- 
ler State needs "all the Jews we 
coy. gel* wkclicr by getting them 
from iti-road or producing our own". 
So young Israelis are encouraged to 
marry early and have big families; 
it not only discourages them from 
questioning what they have been 
taught and considering their future 
carefully, but guarantees more and 
more people to fill up the workforce 
and keep the State "Jewish". Last 
but not least, there'll be no short- 
age of new victims of the war mach- 
ine to fill up the gaps left by 
their sacrificed parents. 



Food for Thought 
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The UN World Food Conference has 
recently been held in Rome, In 
Africa and Asia millions are hun- 
gry. But instead of trying to help 
feed people, the Conference was 
dominated by power struggles between 
the different governments and com- 
mercial interests. ''World Food: A 
Victory for the USA" was the head- 
line in the hucinec 3 Guardian. 

The US rulers won out , because 
the World Food Council that was set 
up by the Conference will be domin- 
ated by the governments of the US 
and the Western states, rather than 
by the "underdeveloped" states. 
Also, the developed countries eff- 
ectively put a stop to proposals 
for internationally held and managed 
that could be rushed to emergency 
areas. They were worried that such 
a move might upset their control of 
the market and reduce profits. 

So the Conference went well for 
the fattest bandits. But what about 
the people who are on the verge of 
starvation? Despite the fact that 
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food to the most desperate 
No plans were made to dive 
of the S207,000 millions w 
resources spent annually o 
ments. There was no quest i 
ing anything about the ins 
farmers being paid not to 
food and beef and butter r 
in huge stockpiles in the 
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for the idea that it 
just be better if food product 
was a co-operative effort to 1 
people, instead, of a profit-ma 
business used as a weapon in i 
national rivalries - well, if 
of the "experts" thought of su 
thing, they no doubt immediate 
dismissed it as a Utopian drea 

Meanwhile the "practical" 
of the Conference will be, 
ior UN official reckons, that 
million people will starve to 
in around 22 countries in the 
seven to eight months. 
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Meanwhile, in the Palestinian Arab 
expellee camps, women are exhorted 
by their (male) political leaders 
to have child after child in terr- 
ibJ " conditions: 

.*ave a baby for Palestine" 
One more offering to heroic suffer- 
ing and death. 



Not only on the battlefield, but 
also in the sex life of their people, 
do the capitalists, landlords and 
bureaucrats of the Middle East wage 
war. Let the working people of the 

region answer back with a rapid 

fall in the birth rate. 



The major "success story" of 
recent medicine has been the mass- 
ive use of tranquillisers j anti- 
depressants and stimulants - all 
■psychoactive drugs which affect 
the emotions of the people who 
take them. While politicians rave 
about drug abuse * and the police 
raid thousands of young people in 
every country* vast amounts of 
Valium, Largactil, Triptofen, etc* 
are prescribed every day and make a 
vast international business: 
remember the La Roche affair ? 

For every psychological condition 
there is a pill. Often they are 
explicitly used to cover up social 
problems. One advert aimed at 
doctors shows a woman wvih a 
number of children living 
in a slum. "You can't solve her 
problems, but you can help her to 
cope with them," says the caption. 
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there is increasing aware- 
ness of the problems. Doctors real- 




drugs have more hazard- 
ous effects than they thought. The 
British Medical Journal commented 
on the discovery that the effect of 
drugs depends on the environment 
they are taken in. This was first 
noticed 30 years ago± but it takes 
a long time for news to reach the 
ledical profession. 

This was followed by the report 
that taking of tranquillisers by 
mothers increases child-battering. 
Likewise* other forms of violence 
can be aroused. 

After this* it has been reported 
that most psychiatric illness is 
caused by social isolation and 
poor conditions of housing* etc. 

So we see that rather than attack 
problems at their source* the medi- 
cine industry prefers to provide 
palliatives which end up making 
them worse. 
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On JUNE 5th, you'll be asked to vote in the 

REFERENDUM ON WHETHER OR NOT BRITAIN SHOULD 
STAY IN THE COMMON MARKET, 

There are various groups who are trying to 
persuade you to vote the way they want, but 
the arguments they use aren't necessarily the 
real reasons they are for or against the 
Common Market. What are their real reasons? 
And what difference will it make to you whe- 
ther Britain stays in or gets out? 

KEEP BRITAIN "iN" ? 

The people who say that we should vote "YES" 
and keep Britain in usually argue that this is 
better because there will be an open market in 
Europe for British goods, we won't have to pay 
tarriffs, and this will be good for British 
industry. Also, they argue, Britain isn't 
strong enough on its own to compete in the 
international market against the USA and the 
Soviet bloc: only when British industry co- 
operates with its "friends in Europe" will 
this be possible. 

All these arguments ignore completely the 
fact that "industry", in Britain or anywhere 
else, is not a single unit - "industry" is 
made up of owners, directors and bosses on 
the one hand and workers on the other. The 
benefits from increased British exports to 
Europe go only to the first lot, the "captains 
of industry." The only exports the working 
class have a stake in are those they consume 
on a Saturday night. A "united Europe" could 
indeed become a major trading bloc, rivalling 
the USA and USSR - but what advantage is there 
from another super-power joining in the trade 
war and making the world an even more danger- 
ous place. What's more, the Common Market 
doesn't effen stop squabbles between member 
countries, like the one between Britain and 
France over the Common Agviaultural Policy. 



VOTE "NO" ? 

They argue that prices, especially for food, 
will rise further if Britain stays in, and 
offer as evidence the rises which we've suff- 
ered in the last two years. The other main 
argument is that staying in the Common Market 
means a loss of national sovereignty for 
Britain. 

The prices argument is a complicated one to 
prove or disprove, mainly because there are so 
many other possible causes of price rises - 
price rises in oil and third world products 
generally, inflation, etc. 

As for the national sovereignty argument, as 
long as things are run the way they are at 
present, whether the decisions that matter are 
taken in London or Brussels - or Cardiff,, or 
Edinburgh - they will still be taken by govern- 
ment Ministers and top businessmen in the int- 
erests of profit. 

The International Socialists , the largest 
group to the left of the Communist Party in 
Britain, are pushing for a "NO" vote without 
any of the nationalist nonsense other advoc- 
ates of the "NO" vote are giving out. But it 
must be remembered that in terms of the refer- 
endum "NO" to Europe means "YES" to the alter- 
native offered by the anti-Market Labourites. 

So what do the left-wing Labourites offer 
instead of the Common Market? They've not 
mentioned it much in the campaign, but their 
general policies are along the lines of an 
independent Britain, with most of the economy 
nationalised - a State-run version of the 
present system. The objections to this plan 
are that it is simply not possible for any 
country to be "independent" - Britain outside 
the Market would still be subject to market 
forces and would suffer whenever there was a 
depression or when there were shortages, whet- 
her real of artificial. Besides, nationalis- 
ation has little to offer workers - ask any 
redundant steelworker, or remember how many 
miners still die in pit accidents or from 
respiratory diseases every year because of 
unsafe and unhealthy working conditions. In 
Russia, after 50 years of state capitalism 
(the ultimate in nationalisation) it's become 
clear that it means only a change of boss, and 
an alternative way of running what is basically 
the same system. 

This system is just now in its worst crisis 
since the Depression nearly 50 years ago - 
there may be minor recoveries, but there's 
worse to come: the German economy, which a 
couple of years ago was called a "miracle" of 
prosperity, is now in serious trouble - unemp- 
loyment is over a million already; Detroit, 
the industrial capital of the USA, has been 
hit by massive layoffs and food intended for 
developinq countries has been sent there 
instead; in Portugal, workers are being threat- 
ened by inflation at rates of up to 40% and by 
rising unemployment - but there they are fight- 
ing batk by occupying factories. p> — 
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Spud Slavery 



Surprising though it may be to the 
majority of the population, there 
are some people who (it seems) have 
never worked in a boring shitty job. 
So for the purpose of enlightening 
these deprived souls, I have here a 
small account of my own work exper- 
iences . 

This particular experience occur- 
red at a potato dressing factory, 
NeSCO Potatoes at Dyce,five miles 
from Aberdeen. 



The sorting took place in a large 
shed which started life as an air- 
craft hangar, and the work went on 
from November to January in the 
cold wastes of Aberdeenshire. In 
spite of the snow outside, there 
were only two one-bar electric 
fires where we were working. So we 
all wore lots of socks,woolly jump- 
ers, scarves and coats. Yet there 
were two large paraffin blow heaters 
that were very efficient when work- 
ing, but suddenly and mysteriously 
both r»f them broke down and no-nne 
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To the uninitiated, this job invol- 
ves simply sorting potatoes as they 
come along a conveyor belt, picking 
out the stones, pieces of mud and 
'bad* potatoes. A bad potato was one 
that was bruised, cut or infected 
with minute white fungi called rust. 
Whatever the size of the disfigure- 
ment, one was expected to notice it, 
pick the potato out and throw it 
away. On occasions strange men in 
white coats would come and watch 
the work, or the boss would stand 
next to you and say: 

"Look, you've missed one!" 



There were about eight of us doing 
this job, mostly women and old age 
pensioners, and we spent all day 
standing on a platform alongside 
the conveyor belt watching tons of 
potatoes roll past. This sounds 
soul-destroying and it was, but 
worse than this were the conditions 
we worked in. 



could mend them. So they sat there 
and we froze. 

Apart from being cold, we had to 
stand in the same place for l\ hours 
each day. It would be so simple to 
provide stools - but no. In fact on 
occasions I would lean against the 
side of the conveyor belt or stand 
on one leg, etc, and then the boss- 
a highly objectionable aggressive 
little man - would rush over and 
command me to "stand properly and 
concentrate on the job" . 

Once when we were cleaning the 
conveyor belt by scraping off the 
mud with sticks, I was working away 
but happened to be sitting on the 
edge of a large crate. Suddenly I 
found the crate moving, turned round 
and saw the boss driving a fork-lift 
truck. He came, picked up the crate 
and moved it a few feet away, so I 
couldn't sit on it, shook his fist 
at me and drove off! . 



As to be expected, I didn't work 
long at this place; I was sacked for 
being five minutes late twice. The 
second time there was two inches of 
snow on the ground, and it was wid- 
ely known that I had to drive from 
Aberdeen to Dyce on a motorbike! 
Some of the other workers used to 
arrive 15 minutes early, the threat 
of the sack was so great. 

On my last day there, at 4,30 pm , 
home time, the conveyor belt was 
still moving but there were no more 
potatoes coming along it. Glad to 
know it was the end of the day at 
last, I jumped off the platform and 
walked away, but the boss was there 
beside me. He grabbed hold of me and 
threw me back to where I was stand- 
ing with the words: 

"You don't go until I tell you to." 

Everybody else was standing resp- 
ectfully like children in a school 
assembly. A few seconds later we 
were 'allowed' to leave. 

"Right, you can go now," he said! 

This, unbeli eve ably, is a true 
story; I worked under these condit- 
ions for two weeks and two days. The 
worst thing about this whole episode 
is that the other people working 
there were prepared to accept it all. 
They accepted the half-hour dinner 
breaks and the five-minute tea 
breaks: they accepted the boss ham- 
mering on the rest-room door a few 
minutes before time was up: they 
even made him cups of tea and jam 
butteries: they accepted being 
chided along, and no-one ever went 
to the lavatory during work-time. 

There are plenty of factories 
and probably offices as well, 
where people work under these sort 
of conditions and just accept them; 
while workers are still so apathetic 
even when it relates to their person- 
al comfort things will never change. 
However if they realised that their 
own eombvned power is far greater 
than all the commands given by the 
bosses then people could start to 
have some real control and really 
change things. 



No country, whether in or out of the Common 
Market, can avoid the results of the world 
recession. Our only chance is for workers in 
Britain and other countries to get together in 
opposition to the system which not only keeps 
them down but now threatens to make them suffer 
as they did in the 1930 's as well. To press 
their interests, people must form their own 
organisations at work and in the community, 
based on equality and genuine democracy, so 
that the rank and file members are in full 
control . 

Once the power and possibilities of demo- 
cratic organisation have been realised, noth- 
ing will be able to prevent people forming 
such worker 8 councils and linking up with their 



friends in different areas, countries and cont- 
inents, with the aim of establishing a society 
where human needs, not profits, will be the 
overwhelming consideration. 

The Common Market referendum, wnatever the 
outcome, will not bring this closer. Britain 
as part of a West European bloc, or Britain 
going it alone with a nationalised economy - 
both are attempts to shore up a decaying and 
redundant system. 

We must realise that the really important 
question is not being asked - who should 
control society? A minority of industrialists, 
bankers and politicians or the great majority 
of working people? 



WORLD WIDE 



PORTUGAL 

Whose Revolution? 




Until a year ago Port- 
ugal had been under a very 
repressive and austere regime 
for 46 years - now this has 
all changed. Workers, it 
seems, are now experiencing 
what it's like to have some 
control over their destinies. 
However "the revolution" is 
not j us t-around-t he-corner 
as certain left-wing papers 
tell us. 

Certainly the workers have 
gone a lot further than the 
provisional government (comp- 
osed largely of the middle 
ranks of the army) ever expec- 
ted them to. All they intend- 
ed was to establish "parlia- 
mentary democracy" and grant 
independence to the nation- 
alist movements in the colo- 
nies so that they would be 
able to have better control 
over the new economic forces 
brought about by the world 
crisis, and also continue 
their committements to West- 
ern Europe and NATO. Before 
the April coup, Portugal's 
economic situation was pretty 
grim: inflation was running 
as high as 2 5% and there were 
serious labour shortages, 
with two million Portuguese 
workers emigrating to seek 
better wages - as well as to 
avoid military service. On 
top of all this was the fact 
that the continuing guerilla 
wars against "national liber- 
ation movements" in Angola, 
Mozambique and Guinea-Bissau 
were taking about 50% of the 
national budget. 

When the coup finally came, 
it therefore had support not 
only from the working class 
in their own struggle for 
better living conditions but 
also from large "progressive" 
sections of industry {Portu- 
guese and European) and of 
course the armed forces: 
power passed into the hands 
of the Armed Forces Movement 
(AFM) composed of junior and 
middle rank army officers. 
This was then followed by a 
wave of strikes all over the 



country by textile, clothing, 
pharmaceutical and post-off- 
ice workers, as well as take- 
overs and occupations of fact- 
ories. Workers, including the 
poorly-paid soldiers, were 
fighting for better wages 
and conditions. The provis- 
ional government of General 
Spinola attempted to combat 
this by using the trade 
unions (which were still 
under government control) , 
granting one or two concess- 
ions and later in the summer 
resortinq to anti-strike 
laws. Spinola also invited 
the Socialist and Communist 
parties into government in 
the hope of policing the 
working class from within. 
In September Spinola and 
his right-wing crew were so 
worried that they tried to 
organise another military 
coup to weaken the growing 
workers' movement. However, 
it appears that the Left 
had mobilised the working 
class well enough to defeat 
the attempted coup and force 
Spinola to resign. 




Since then the country has 
been firmly under the cont- 
rol of the military ,which 
has been strengthened as a 
result of the abortive coup 



Two left-wing parties nave 
been outlawed from constit- 
uent assembly elections. A 
Supreme Revolutionary Council of 
military officers has been 
set up. 

If the Communist and 
Socialist parties win then 
they will continue their 
plans for the nationalisation 
of all the industries. But 
whatever the outcome of the 
elections the AFM "have made 
it clear they intend staying 
in ultimate control. 

The military are trying to 
consolidate their hold on 
the centres of power. This 
explains the military pact 
that the AFM is forcing on 
the contesting parties so 
that the "the revolution" 
will not be "inverted" or 
"distorted". On the other 
hand, attempts by workers 
to improve their conditions, 
as for instance in the rec- 
ent "illegal" demonstration 
by 40,000 against growing 
unemployment and also the 
presence of a large NATO 
fleet in Lisbon, are denoun- 
ced by the CP. as "react- 
ionary" and "undemocratic" . 
In recent elections for 
leadership of the Lisbon 
chemical trade union, the 
workers 'and farm labourers' 
association defeated the CP. 
and some of the successful 
candidates were later arres- 
ted by security forces. The 
CP. depends on its control 
of the trade unions. 
There have been hopeful 
signs however with 
the growth in various 
industries of workers com- 
mittees. Far from being a 
"threat to democracy" as 
the British press would 
have us believe, these or- 
ganisations are the means 
through which workers are 
at last being able to gain 
some control over their 
working situation. For this 
to be taken further to the 
stage where genuine demo- 
cracy will extend through- 
out society there must be 
the active involvement of 
the majority of workers, 
including those in the armed 
forces . 



THE SnmE CLASS STRUGGLE 



SOVIET 

union: 



The recent visit of Alexander Shelepin, former 
head of the Soviet secret police and current 
overlord of the Soviet trade unions, once again 
highlights not only the oppression of national 
minorities such as the Jews and Ukranians but 
also the oppression of the majority - the Sov- 
iet working class. 

Despite the Leninist myth that the USSR is 
some type of workers' state, the workers there, 
as history from the Petrograd strikes of 1921 to 
the more recent strikes in Ukraine has shown, 
is forced by harsh necessity to struggle against 
the ruling Communist Party bureaucracy, which 
despite its origin in the revolution of 1917 
plays a role essentially no different to that 
played by the capitalist class in the West. 
Since the death of Stalin this struggle has grown 
more acute and can have but one end - social 




revolution. 



A UPA LEAFLET ISSUED IN 1949 
"USSR - THE PEOPLES' PR I SON; FREEDOM FOR 
PEOPLES - FREEDOM FOR INDIVIDUALS" 



The workers fight back 



Throughout the 'thirties the class struggle the UPA was fundamentally nationalist with no 

was stiff led by the terrorist activities of Stalin's vision of _ any^alternatiye^ to^capij^alism, there 
secret police who sent millions of workers to 
their deaths in the labour camps, slave labour 
camps,' slave labour being not only a useful method 
of ridding the bureaucracy of real or imagined 
opponents but also an essential part of the Soviet 
economy. Therefore, it could only manifest itself 



were within it semi-Socialist tendencies 
which came to realise that it was not Russians 
as such which were the enemv but the bureau- 
cracy, which was analysed as state-capitalist. 



in acts of sabotage analogous to the activities 
of the Luddites in I9th century Britain. However 
with the invasion of the Ukraine by the Nazis 
there arose the Ukranian Insurgent Army (UPA) 
which put up to 100,000 people (mainly workers 
and peasants) in the field against both the 
German and the Red Army , fighting a guerilla 
struggle against the latter until 19 50 .Although 




The UPA was finally crushed by the combined 
military might of the USSR, Czechoslovakia , and 
Rumania and the large scale deportation of 
Ukranians to the labour camps. While there they 
worked with Russians and others who had arrived 
there during the purges of the 1 thirties , or who 
had been accused of treachery during the war, 
organising a series of strikes andinsurrections 
which went on from 1946 until the mid fifties. 
)ne of the most interesting of these was at 
Jorlisk where 2,000 veterans of the Red Army 
:ormed themselves into the Democratic Movement 
>f the North of Russia and staged an armed up- 
rising, only to be bombed out of existenceby 
:he Soviet airforce. With the death of Stalin 
.n 19 53 this movement reached a high peak, 
ihere were strikes and riots in towns such as 
Jhadanov, and in East Berlin the workers 
•evolted. The answer of the authorities was 
rholesale slaughter, in the camp at Kingir 
iOO unarmed women were crushed by tanks. 

At the same time and on up to the present 
ay there arose an ever increasing number of 
ppositional groups and samizdat jounals which 
^tempted to analyse the bureaucracy from var- 
dus semi-Marxist or Socialist positions and 



UPA GUERILLAS 



resent alternatives to it. 



(continued overleaf) 



soviet union & review 



The Organisational Platform 
of the 
Libertarian Communists 

This pamphlet was written by a group of 
anarchists who had experienced the defeat of the 
Russian Revolution, fluch of the pamphlet is dated, but 
much more is relevant today. 

They attacked the anti-organisational trend in anar- 
chism, and blamed at least some of the ineffectiveness 
of the anarchists in the Russian Revolution on this. 
They rightly pointed out that such and organisation 
must be based on genuine agreement rather than an arti- 
ficial coalition which inevitably breaks up. 

The exact organisational programme we might not agree 
with [but then neither does the Anarchist Workers' 
Association who publish the pamphlet], but it should 
be clear now that it is the loose organisation which 
often denies control of the grouping to its ordinary 
members . 

The General Section covers the basic anarchist view- 
point, stressing the respect of anarchists for the 
constructive power of the working class, as opposed to 
the Leninists who see workers as mere revolutionary 
fodder. 

The Constructive Section covers the tasks of the 
working class after a successful revolution. This is 
an aspect, which though often ignored, is essential 
if we are to ensure that the revolution does not fail 
to solve the problems we face now. 

AVAILABLE FROM: A.W.A., 13 Coltman St., Hull, 

Humberside . 



(con. from previous page J Amongst such groups were 
the Lenin's True Work Group, whose programme 
called for revolution to overthrow the bureau- 
cracy, workers' councils in the factories and 
farms, the replacement of salaried officials 
by administrative committees of workers and 
the abolition of the standing army; the Russ- 
ian Socialist Party which issued leaflets 
calling for a general strike; the Struggle 
Committee for Socialist Democracy; the Union 
of Communards; the Democratic Union of Socia- 
lists; the United Party for the Liberation of 
Ukraine; the Ukranian National Committee, two 
members of which, the workers Bohdan Hrytsyna 
and Ivan Koval , were shot after a secret 
trial; and the Ukrainian Workers' and Peasants' 
Union, a member of which was sentenced to death 
later commuted to 15 years imprisonment. 

['he UWPU is the most significant group to 
have appeared in Ukraine. In its programme it 
attacked the bureaucratic methods of industri- 
al and agricultural planning, the removal of 
the Ukrainian language from the industrial, 
social, and cultural spheres, the curtailment 
of the rights of workers and the incorporation 
of Lbeir unions into the state apparatus, and 
policies which promoted the oppression of the 
peasantry. Likewise, it came to realise that 
what was necessary for an improvement in the 
lot of Ukrainian working people was not seces- 
sion but the overthrow of the bureaucracy. It 
o accident that the majority of prisoners 
in the camps are Ukrainian. 




The working class has| begun to stir. 
~here have b^en strikes riots and demonstra- 
tions in Temir Tau, where barricades were 
tur^wn up and fraternization with troops took 
place; Novocherkassk , where several hundred 
workers were killed; Moscow, where building 
workers struck; Odessa, where dockers struck 
as they did in Archangel and Murmansk, Lenin- 
grad, where it was power station workers; Gorki 
Ryazan, Volgograd; Krivihy Rih; Donetsk; Task- 
ent, Omsk, Vladimir; Ivanovo and Sverdlovsk. 

In Kharkiv 100,000 workers waged a success- 
ful strike for lower prices. In Kiev 30,000 
carworkers struck against bonus cuts. On the 
Black sea dockers struck against lay offs. In 
Dniprodzerzninsk I0,000workers rioted for two 
days over a dozen being killed. In Dnipropetr- 
ovsk police opened fire on strikers demanding 
better living standards. 

At the construction sight of the Kiev hydro 
electric station, where ealier three young 



workers had been imprisoned for distributing 
leaflets, workers demonstrated against bad hou- 
sing under the slogan "All Power to the Soviets" 
In Moscow the clandestine Citizens' Committee 
distributed 10,000 leaflets calling for workers 
to struggle against the state-capitalist bur- 
eaucracy . 

While these actions have been mainly econo- 
mic there have been a number of political demo- 
nstrations in Red Square against the inv- 
asion of Czechoslovakia, through the demonstr- 
ations by Crimean Tatars for the re-establish- 
ment of their autonomous republic to the mass 
riot in Kaunus for an independent Socialist 
Lithuania. 

As a result of these and other actions thous- 
ands of Soviet workers have been thrown into 
the prisons and labour camps. From these strug- 
gles the movement will develop till the working 
class build their workers' councils to estab- 
lish a free socialist society on the ruins of 
the bureaucratic parasites' tyrannical state, 
as in 1917 they sought to build socialism on 
the ruins of Tsar ism. 

The situation in the West may be slightly 
different, but the aim is the same - to over- 
throw the world capitalist system. These 
imprisoned Soviet workers deserve our support 
and solidarity. 

Those who wish to know more can do so by 
obtaining the pamphlet Ukraine: Unrest and 
Repression. Price I5p plus postage from: 
8Zy Gregory Crescent, Eltham, 
LONDON, SE9 5RZ. 
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Crisis 1 like 'inflation' has, in the post war 
years, become one of the most over-employed 
words in the English language. Every day it is in 
the papers and on TV. Trade Union leaders and 
self-styled revolutionaries, politicians and pun- 
dits pontificate about the crisis day in and day 
out. But what, in reality, is the crisis and what, 
if anything, can the working class do about it - 

THE CRISIS is closed down factories, idle machines 
and lengthening dole queues. It is warehouses crammed 
with goods the bosses can't sell at a profit and shortages 
in the shops. 



THE CRISIS is children in Ethiopia and Bangla Desh 
with their stomachs swollen with malnutrition, while in 
the West crops are ploughed under, food is hoarded or 
destroyed and farmers are paid to reduce their acreage 
under grain. 

THE CRISIS is men bored and frustrated with their 
working lives coming home and taking it out on their 
wives and kids. 

THE CRISIS is kids rioting at football games and the 
cops rioting at pop festivals. 

THE CRISIS is workers having to fight the organ- 
isations their parents created as well as the bosses. 

continued on page 3 
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WORKERS POWER is produced by the SOCIAL 
DEVOLUTION group. The peper aims to say why the everyday 
existence and struggles of workers in this society, and the trend 
of current events, show the need for and tendency towards a 
free socialist society, created by the action of the vast majority, 
the working class. 

WORKERS POWER is produced because we believe that is 
groups of workers are to make any meaningful contribution to 
the struggle for socialism, then they need to communicate their 
ideas. 

WORKERS POWER is produced by different local groups 
taking it in turns to edit and layout each issue. We do this in 
order to attempt to break down the divisions of labour imposed 
by modern society. 

SOCIAL REVOLUTION is a democratic organisation 
organised on a federal basis. Our policy is decided by national 
conferences which are held every three months, local groups 
then acting on that policy as they consider appropriate to their 
own situations. Our group contains marxists, libertarians and 
anarchists. We believe that continuing the sectarian divisions 
within the socialist movement of the past, created largely by 
the different labels people attached to themselves, will cause 
irreparable damage to our struggles. We believe that only by 
synthesising that which is best in these theories and practices 
can we make significant contribution towards the establishment 
of a socialist society. 

SOCIAL REVOLUTION will not be telling anyone to 
'follow us', or issuing calls to 'build the revolutionary party' as 
if it were some universal panacea to the problems facing our 
class. But revolutionary groups do have a role to play in the 
struggle for socialism. These groups should attempt to clarify 
issues, to attempt to show the links between seemingly isolated 
and unconnected activites and struggles — to show that these 
are linked in the overall fight to overthrow this rotting corpse of 
a social system, capitalism, and replace it by a democratic 
society with people producing for use not profit. For the 
abolition of working for wages and salaries, and its replacement 
by communal work with free access to the needs of life. For the 
abolition of states, nations and wars, for the establishment of a 
world community where all are free to develop their 
capabilities to the full. We call upon all those in agreement with 
our views to join us. 

THE NAME OF THE PAPER 

We adopted the name WORKERS POWER FOR SOCIAL 
REVOLUTION at our Easter conference because we hold that 
only by the working class gaining a position of supremacy in 
society can it destroy social classes and therefore bring about 
the social revolution to transform society. Since then, however, 
there has been criticism of this name both within and without 
of our group. Some thought that it made us sound too much 
like a Leninist group; others that the term Power might convey 
the idea that we wished to see some new state being set up 
after the revolution; others that it put people off buying the 
paper because it sounded too much like left-wing papers. For 
these and other reasons we decided at our July conference and 
in a subsequent ballot to change the name as from the next 
Issue to SOCIAL REVOLUTION. 

Articles, letters, and donations (pay to D. Barnsdale) should 
be sent to London group, who produced this issue. The next 
issue will be out in November. 



where we' re at 



Throughout the world a small minority of bosses — private 
capitalists or State bureaucrats — own and control the means of 
life: the factories, laboratories, communications and all the 
other resources we depend on. They leave the rest of us with no 
choice but that of working for them — in boring, usually 
socially useless or harmful, and often dangerous jobs outside the 
home, and bringing up kids for the same kind of life inside the 
home. They let us produce goods and services only when they 
can make a profit by selling them, in complete disregard of 
human needs, so that mountains of food are destroyed while 
millions starve who can't afford to buy it, so that people rot in 
slums while building workers are laid off. And when the trade 
wars between the bosses of different countries hot up into the 
real thing, it's the rest of us, the working people, who have to 
make the weapons and are sent off to kill one another. 

But plenty of us refuse to put up with it all without a fight. 
In our workplaces we organise to defend living standards and to 
gain some control over conditions of work. In the community 
we form tenants' associations, resist motorways and try to stop 
pollution. School and college students challenge the way they 
are indoctrinated. Women, gays, black people fight the 
discrimination they suffer. Socialists try to spread awareness of 
the need for a complete change to a free classless society. 

These, and others, are all valid ways for working people to 
express their needs as human beings and resist their conditions 
of life. Members of the SOCIAL REVOLUTION group are all 
involved in one or more of these movements. We aim to 
encourage people to organise democratically without leaders, 
and to exchange experiences and understandings so that all the 
different struggles can merge, with one another and across 
national frontiers, into a united and conscious movement for 
world social revolution. 

The liberation of the working class can only be the work of 
the majority of working people themselves. The manipulation of 
self-appointed leaders can only hold back this work. We expect 
that the main form of organisation for carrying out revolutionary 
change will be some kind of WORKERS COUNCILS - that is, 
councils of delegates based on workplaces and neighbourhoods, 
elected by and under the direct democratic control of working 
people. These councils will co-operate to produce and 
distribute tne goods and services needed by the community, 
which will be made freely available as the waste of capitalism is 
done away with. Work will be the voluntary and varied activity 
of people controlling their own creativity for agreed human 
purposes. The united world, without money, Government or 
war, will belong for the first time to the people of the world. 



A MESSAGE FROM OUR PRINTERS 

ABERDEEN PEOPLES PRESS run a fast, cheap, and efficient 
printing service for community/alternative/conservation/charitable 
groups and individuals who are at present hindered from getting into 
print by commercial printing costs. 

We use a versatile offset litho process and can print posters, 
leaflets, newsletters and magazines on papers up to 20"xT3". 
Coloured papers, cards and inks are no problem. 

DISTANCE NO OBJECT! ! Prompt delivery to any part of 
Britain. If you want to know more phone Aberdeen 321857 any 
weekday. 



Bread 'n Roses 

is the typesetter for WORKERS POWER and LIBERTARIAN 
STRUGGLE. We provide a cheap and quick typesetting 
service for libertarians, whether it's magazines or leaflets you 
want. We are also very helpful when assistance is needed for 
layout facilities. Give us a ring at (01 ) 399 1 436. 
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con td from page 1 

THE CRISIS is dictators using Socialism and Freedom 
as justifications for their dictatorships. 

THE CRISIS is the racist rhetoric of the radical right 
becoming more meaningful for many workers than the 
broken promises of the Labour Party and comic-opera 
jargon-mongering of the would-be Lenins and Trotskys. 

THE CRISIS is the oceans of booze and the mount- 
ains of pills people swallow every day to keep them- 
selves from cracking up, while so-called dropouts are in 
jail for smoking cannabis. 

THE CRISIS is young workers sexually repressed by 
their upbringing in the authoritarian structure of the 
nuclear family attacking gays because of the manner in 
which they express their sexuality. 

THE CRISIS is not only about how much is in the 
wage packet, about how much a loaf of bread costs, 
about what happens in the production line from 8am to' 
5pm, although this is an important part of it. The Crisis 
even as you read this is manifesting itself around you, in 
personal relationships, in how you spend your leisure 
time, in every aspect of human life. 

Listen! The social fabric, so carefully woven by the 
ruling class, is being rent asunder. 

Must it always be this way? Social Revolution says 
'NO!' We can and must build a new society where men 
and women are no longer the object but the subject of 
their activity as human beings. But this society can only 
come into existence when the majority, the working 
class want it and organise to fulfill that want. Brothers 
and sisters, workers learn to want, learn to organise and 
do it now !! 




RADICAL STATISTICS GROUP 



Statisticians with radical views have started to get together in 
the Radical Statistics Group, recently started by a group of 
friends at the London School of Economics. It now includes 
statisticians in universities and polys, research agencies, local and 
central government, though not yet in industry. 

Members of the group are interested in a great variety of 
activities. We want to protest at the way our work is controlled 
and misused by our employers, and at the secrecy which is 
forced on many of us. We want to raise discussions about the 
way stastistical work is distorted to serve the purposes of profit- 
making and political control, both inside and outside 
professional associations like the Establishment-dominated 
Royal Statistical Society. 

We think it's important to break the isolation among stat- 
istical workers - who are spread about everywhere in tiny 
groups and most of whom identify with their employers - and 
between statisticians and other workers. This means trying to 
break down the mystique of statistics as a specialism. One way 
of doing this is for us to offer our help to community, rank and 
file, socialist, women's, consumers' groups and so on, in 
ferreting out statistics they need, helping them carry out 
surveys etc.. 

We are not well enough coordinated yet to be able to 
guarantee assistance on any topic, but we'll be glad to try to 
help. You can send enquiries to the Radical Statistics member 
in Social Revolution by writing to the London group. 



UNIVERSITY 

SLUM LANDLORD 

Oxford University is well-known as a place where 
the children of bosses learn to be the new bosses. Less 
reknowned, however, is its role as a property owner 
on a large scale. 

Unlike most universities, Oxford (and Cambridge) are 
collegiate. This means that they have a central university body 
in charge of research etc., and Colleges, concerned mainly with 
residence and social affairs. When they negotiate with other 
bodies, whether students or townspeople, they can pass the buck 
from one to the other. Nowadays, the central university pleads 
poverty and tries to cut back the number of staff. At the same 
time the Colleges have vast endowments, acquired over the past 
800 years. No-one knows exactly how much, as the Colleges are 
'exempt charities', and not only avoid tax but, unlike Oxfam, 
do not have to publish figures. Even the official University 
Grants Commission cannot find out. 

But we know that in a recent year, the income from the 
property was over £4 million, so the property value is probably 
£40-60 million. St Johns, Oxford, appears to be the richest - 
its income was £V 2 million. 

Oxford Housing Action Group has recently been investigating 
the situation. They wrote to Colleges, most of which did not 
reply. Then they wrote to Parish Councils in Oxfordshire, and 
found out who owns what. Many villages are completely owned 
by Colleges, in others most of the land is. The conditions of 
College-owned houses are often very bad - some have no 
toilets or other basic amenities. Some 'charity'! 

Colleges own land in the County, and elsewhere, eg in Kent. 
They also own a lot of land in the city of Oxford. Some of this 
is used by the Colleges, either for offices or residences, and some 
is let out. The College tenants often live in conditions as bad as 
those in the villages. Many are College workers (or servants, as 
the College bosses call them) who have tied accomodation. This 
means that if they leave the job, they can be evicted. 

Most College workers are domestics {known as 'scouts') who 
are very badly paid and may be sacked if they try to form a 
union. The tied houses help to keep them under control. 
Recently, New College (in fact, one of the oldest) sacked a 
worker and then threatened to evict him - he is now in other 
tied housing, this time with the Coop. The Colleges also can use 
their power to influence the use of property be leaseholders — 
for example, preventing meetings in pubs. 

The Colleges also own lots of sports grounds in the city. Every 
College has its own tennis courts etc., which are rarely used, 
whilst local kids are deprived of facilities, and the Council is 
forced to build houses miles out of centre. 

There is another sort of tied housing, that for the teachers 
and graduates. Here no expense is spared. The money screwed 
out of tenants is used to pay for flats - a recent block cost 
£40,000 each. 

Today the people of Oxford are refusing to tug their fore- 
locks in the old way. The Trades Council has set up an enquiry 
into the position of the University, and this will try to discover 
the facts. The Housing Action Group recently called a meeting 
to discuss tied housing, and a working party has been set up to 
plan future action on the issue, with representatives from trade 
unions and tenants groups. 

Other universities, especially Cambridge, own similar amounts 
of property, and doubtless behave in a similar way. It is 
necessary for the people affected to unite and deal with the lot 
of them. 




TAKEN FOR A RYDER 



The Ryder report is a good demonstration of the 
inability of capitalism even to discuss its problems 
seriously, let alone solve them. The team was set up by 
the Wilson Government to look at British Ley land s 
position. The Chairman was Sir Don Ryder, who came 
from the paper company IPC. 

Although critical of the management, the report accepts their 
view of the future sales. 

It accepts that the car industry will continue to expand 
slowly It does not consider whether the continued increase in 
the sale of private cars is desirable - that has nothing to do with 
making profits. Nor does it consider how BLMC affects other 
car companies, which will obviously try to compete. Even if the 
entire British car indutry were nationalised, it would still have to 
compete with foreign companies, and would face the same 
problems of profit and periodic crises. In fact the report hardly 
mentions the general crisis in the industry. Chrysler and 
Volkswagen have recently had massive redundancies, much 
worse than BLMC, but of course this does not worry Sir Don - 
except when it affects markets. 

The usual solutions are proposed: massive investment and 
'rationalisation'. It is not pointed out that BLMC can easily get 
money if there is a prospect of profit - early this year a plan 
was announced to invest £22 million in South Africa, where it is 
possible to pay starvation wages and anyone who goes on strike 
is locked up. 

The report speaks of great increases in productivity, and has 
various ideas for screwing more out of the workers by 'improved 
industrial relations'. It devotes a lot of discussion to industrial 
democracy, ie to conning the workers better. Thus on one hand 
'Management must have executive responsibility . . on the 
other hand, there would be no point in establishing committees 
which were purely consultative . . .' ie the con must work. An 
interesting aspect of this is that the report proposes the 
incorporation of the shop stewards committees. This shows how 
the bosses co-opt one group after another, forcing the workers 
to create more representative groups. 

The report tries to gloss over the matter of redundancy, but 
it is obvious that if the number of cars sold does not greatly 
increase, and the number of cars per man does, then the number 
of people employed must fall. 

Faced with this situation, the workers appear to be 
demoralised and confused. This is not surprising. For years they 
have been told by various leaders that nationalisation is the 
solution. Now it is here and obviously it isn't any solution for the 
workers at all. The only defensive measure left for the workers 
is a unification of all workers in the industry, not only in 
Britain but throughout the world, in order to resist the bosses' 
manoeuvres, combined with the occupation of the factories as 
happened at Chryslers. However, there can be no solution which 
seeks the continued existence of the car industry. Instead the 
way forward is to unite with other workers in organisations to 
take over industry and do away with pointless, boring work of 
which the car industrv is a aood examole. 



There's a motorway at the bottom of my garden 
and noise where there once was peace 
and I think I'm going slightly deaf 
for the noise it just doesn't cease. 

And all the houses are up for sale 
but nobody wants to buy — 
who wants to live on a motorway, 
and the prices are rather high. 

The squatters have been evicted 
though no one else wants them at all 
now they lie empty and broken 
with LEB OFF marked on the wall. 

But up the hill are the posh houses 
with gardens and cars parked all round 
maybe the traffic vibration down here 
will cause the whole lot to fall down. 

Sheila 

(LEB = London Electricity Board) 



workers 



The second Gay Workers conference will be held in Leeds 
on 14 February. Despite the fact that there are many non work 
aspects of gay oppression, it is on workplace struggles that the 
gay movement has been able to organise. For example, South 
London Gay Liberation Front cannot even stop the pub next 
door to their centre from discriminating against gays. 
Admittedly GLF has more life outside London. 

The only growing radical tendency is that of gay trade union 
aroups This is something which the union bureaucracy have 
not always been happy about. The Executive of NUPE has even 
talked of expelling members of their gay group. But though 
gays have made some impression, it has often only meant that 
employers find an excuse to sack somebody instead of doing so 
from blatant prejudice. As was discussed at the last conference, 
it is easy to get pious motions passed by local TU branches, but 
not so easy to get the issue taken seriously. 

The next conference will have as its main purpose the 
production of a gay workers' Charter. It will be useless to water 
this down so much that it will be supported by trade unions 
without thought. 

However, we must not forget that prejudice is not based, as a 
few argued at the last conference, on ignorance. Sexual 
oppression can only be ended once the family, itself a product 
of class society, has become redundant. 



free offer 



CHILE - reform 
to reaction 

It is nearly two years since the military coup in Chile. During 
this time the people have suffered the most intense repression. 
Working class areas are frequently subject to police raids, and 
anyone who organises a union is liable to be arrested. Many 
supporters of the former Government have lost their jobs, and 
others have been arrested and tortured or killed. Thousands of 
refugees have come to Europe, including several hundred to 
Britain. 

In order to understand the reasons for the coup, it is 
necessary to look at the position of Chile in previous years. In 
1970, a Popular Front Government was returned, but did not 
have a majority. This Government consisted of the 'Communist' 
Party, the 'Socialists' {who provided the President, Allende), 
MAPU and others. It operated on a platform of constitutional 
change, and nationalised many industries, particularly the 
copper mines. 

At the same time there was a mass movement for 'popular 
power'. This involved the formation of factory committees, 
which joined up in cordones industriales, and groups of peasants, 
tenants, etc. In many areas peasants took the land of the major 
landlords. In towns, democratic committees were formed to 
control prices and distribution of essentials, and prevent 
profiteering and black marketeering. However, these committees 
were weakened by an attitude that ultimately they could rely 
on the Government, and this prevented proper appreciation of 
the need to prepare for self-defence. In fact their attitude was 



This proposal wasn't, as you might think, suppor ted only by 
left-wing Labourites, but also by a broad spectrum of Labour, 
Tories and Liberals, the conservative Royal Institute of British 
Architects and a campaign group called Homes Before ftoatis 
who were worried by the destruction of so many good houses 
to make way for huge urban motorways. The usual illogical 
arguments which these same people normally hurl against 
Socialists advocating 'free access to goods and services' were 
absent. Nobody suggested that people would ride up and down 
all day on tube trains and buses just because they were free! 

The problem with all these schemes is that, within the frame- 
work of the market economy, none of them is secure, and they 
often have indirectly harmful, as well as beneficial, results. The 
NHS was originally intended by its more radical proponents to 
provide completely free comprehensive health care in the 
community. In practice more and more of the services have 
been lumbered with a price tag, often by Labour Governments 
(as with prescription charges) who at election times claimed to 
be the main defenders of the service. Concessions to private 
practice made in 1945 are only now being withdrawn under 
pressure from NHS workers, and this has been used by the 
Government to try and deflect attention from its policy of 
starving the NHS of vitally needed funds. In an effort to 
economise, more and more small community hospitals and 
clinics are being closed in favour of huge, impersonal and 
physically remote hospitals which are inconvenient for both 
staff and patients. The NHS is ever more clearly appearing as 
Socialist critics have always described it — a patch-em-up and 
back-to-work service. 

The other schemes are also suffering from a shortage of 
funds. There is now serious talk of installing meters in each 
house for water, much the same as for gas and electricity. The 
'free' transport system would, in the long run, have become a 
subsidy to central London employers by reducing the cost of 
travel for their workers. It also meant possible redundancy for 
ticket collectors and others, but assuming this could have been 
overcome its effects would have been generally beneficial. But 
with the crisis, higher unemployment and inflation, the scheme 
has been quietly forgotten. 

continued on page 5 



similar to that of those workers in Britain who hope that the 
Labour Government will rescue their firms if they occupy. 

The Government was ambivalent in its approach to these 
actions. Some parts were in favour of the occupations, and at 
first they were recognised. However, the Communist Party 
opposed them, and wanted a policy of conciliating leading 
Army officers and sections of the ruling class. This policy came 
to dominate, and even after the 1973 elections repressive 
actions were carried out by the Army. In fact, generals were 
admitted to the Government, and all those who carried out the 
coup, such as Pinochet, were promoted at this time. The 
Government would not carry out a policy of breaking the lower 
ranks of the Army from their leaders, because to do so would 
have alienated those they were trying to win over. They did not 
even defend those sailors who opposed an early attempt at a 
coup. 

This policy failed to win over those it was directed at, but 
did confuse and demoralise the workers and peasants. Hence 
they were unable to resist effectively the reactionary activities 
of the middle classes, in lorry drivers' strikes etc. At the same 
time the Government had alienated important sections of the 
workers. All the time, US business and Government had been 
plotting against the Allende regime, which had nationalised 
foreign companies. They attacked the UP economically, by 
refusal of credit etc, and politically, by the manipulations of 
the CIA, as now admitted by Henry Kissinger. All these factors 
combined to produce the coup of September 1973. 

* Developments since the coup and general implications of 
Chilean events will be discussed in the next issue. 



Nothing's free under capitalism, or is it? There are 
many services which are actually 'free' at the point of 
consumption — we don't have to pay out any money 
at the time we're using the service. 

The most obvious example in this country are doctors and 
hospital services provided through the National Health Service. 
This has been an important benefit to us, if only by removing 
worry and anxiety over the prospect of large medical bills, 
which would itself lead to further illness. Of course it is all paid 
for through the National Insurance scheme, by deductions from 
our gross wages and salaries. In fact the real rise in our cost of 
living has often been obscured by ignoring the increase in Nl 
and Pension deductions. 

We sometimes forget the value of water which is abundantly 
available in most households simply by turning on the tap, paid 
for by a simple standard rate direct to the water authority or 
through our rent. And of course there is the library service in 
almost every town and even village (through the mobile 
libraries). 

Recently another scheme was proposed which would have 
made public transport 'free' in the London area. The main 
purpose behind this was to decrease the use of private motor 
cars and alleviate the traffic chaos in the city. It would also, 
incidentally, have been of benefit to, for instance, old age 
pensioners and workers with large families who could travel in 
off-peak hours without the usual fetters. 
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WORLD WIDE 



uniprint 



DENMARK'S FIRST FACTORY OCCUPATh 



From 15th January to 14th March 
this year the printworkers at Uniprint on 
the outskirts of Copenhagen struck 
against closure. This was Denmark's first 
factory occupation, showing that the 
dass struggle is reaching higher levels in 
Denmark as well as other European 
countries. 

Uniprint is part of a large publishing 
concern with branches in a number of 
countries. It is a highly developed 
printing company with a daily output of 
65,000 books, all of it trivial stuff: 
westerns, criminal stories, romantic love 
stories. Uniprint employed 66 workers: 
typographers, lithographers and book- 
binders. 

STRIKE 

The dispute started when the 
management declared the company 
would have to close because it was 
unprofitable (in reality it wasn't, but 
was making payments for other parts of 
the concern for tax reasons). Winther, 
the ownc wanted to move to Sweden, 
where ar paper prices and other things 
would inc ^se the profir by 10%. 

The workers responded by striking. 
Winther's goods were blacked in 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, England, 
France and Germany; in Scandinavia this 
is continuing long after the dispute — 
where it is unofficial as the whole action 
is 'illegal' due to labour agreements. From 
the start the strike was organised on a 
high level of understanding. Instead of 
the workers going home and watching the 
dispute on TV, they turned up at the 
plant every day to have meetings and 
discussions, and to organise information 
and support. Practical solidarity action 
was organised by a widespread network 
of committees which spread information 
in the streets, organised public meetings 
and raised money to support the strikers. 

OCCUPATION 

On 28th January after fruitless 
negotiations the company went into 
liquidation. On the 29th the workers 
occupied to prevent removal of 
machinery and semi-manufactured goods. 
They then took a look at the company's 
books and proved that it could be run on 
a profitable basis, without any 
redundancies. On the evening of Tuesday 
18th February the police turned up with 
a strong force, and after negotiations 
gave the workers 1 / 2 hour to leave. The 



workers then set up an information stand 
outside, as well as continuing to picket 
to prevent strikebreakers entering or 
machinery leaving. This was the first time 
in 40 years that the Danish bosses have 
gone as far as getting the police to 
interfere in a labour dispute. 

WHAT THE MINISTER SAID... 

Three days later some 3-4,000 people 
demonstrated against the use of police 
outside the Minstry of 'Justice'. The 
social -democrat justice minister said he 
saw this not as a police interference in a 
labour conflict, but as interference in an 
illegal occupation of private property I! !! 
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POLICE USED AGAIN 

After this the workers set up an 
intermediary headquarters in a former inn 
nearby, kept patrolling the factory, 
negotiating with the owners and his 
lawyers, and kept up the public meetings 
around the country. 

The owner set March 14th as the 
deadline for a possibility of 24 workers 
returning to work. They weren't fooled 
by this divisive trap, instead as 7am they 
all occupied the factory again. At 7pm 
the police threw them out, this time using 
force. 

This marked the end of the action. 
The workers have declared themselves 
unemployed and have gone on the dole. 

LESSONS OF UNIPRINT 

This dispute showed important lessons 
for the Danish workers, as well as acting 
as an inspiration for workers in other 
countries bv showina that as the crisis 




deepens our brothers and sisters will also 
react in a radical manner to defend 
themselves. 

The workers at Uniprint once again 
showed that workers can maintain the 
initiative. Instead of going peacefully 
home and letting others run the show for 
them, they stayed on the spot throughout 
normal workhours, making themselves a 
single unit, harder to attack, which 
enabled them to create a strong base of 
support. When faced with immediate 
closure they retained the initiative by 
twice occupying, thereby preventing 
removal of machinery and books. 

The action showed how joint solidarity 
solidarity, within the factory and the 
wider community cduld create a powerful 
force against the bosses. 

Information about the strike was 
badly covered in the mass media (hardly 
surprisingly). The workers retaliated by 
writing and publishing the news them- 
selves. They went around the country 
spreading information and seeking 
support. 

UNIONS AND LEFTISTS 

Danish unions are much like the ones 
in this country. When it comes to any 
radical action you find yourself fighting 
them as much as the capitalists. In this 
case the dispute was directly controlled 
by the workers on the spot — even 
though the union in this case provided 
useful support, which was even more 
unusual as the workers themselves kept 
the initiative. 

From the start the leftists turned up 
with offers to run the show. They were 
alt told that of course they would be 
welcome to give a hand in the practical 
tasks, but any decision was to be taken 
by the workers alone. This saved the 
dispute from degenerating into boring 
discussions on 'building the party' or 
which guru showed the true and only way 
to the promised land - something that 
would have quickly ended the fight. 

BOOKS STILL IN THE SHOPS 

On the debit side the workers can be 
criticised for not doing anything to 
prevent Winther's books being distributed 
to the shops. This could be done because 
the normal return precentage for this kind 
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THE Snmi CLASS STRUGGLE 



VIETNAM WAS THIS OUR WAR? 



For ten years students and intellectuals 
have been the camera-fodder of the 
campaign 'against the war in Vietnam'. 
Few issues in the last thirty years have 
illustrated such a divergence of attitudes 
and opinions between rank and file 
workers and those intellectuals who claim 
to speak on their behalf. On the whole, 
working people never involved themselves. 

The movement was compounded of 
frustration and guilt, escapism, simple 
humanitarianism, a desire to 'do some- 
thing', and a spontaneous emotional 
identification with the oppressed. 
Unfortunately these motivations can 
never provide a substitute for a real 
understanding of the forces involved in a 
social conflict. Even before the last great 
bombing offensive against Hanoi, the 
movement had begun its rapid decline. 

At the invitation of the Left, the 
majority had renounced their own share 
of violence, their own experience and 
practice of oppression, to escape into the 
illusion of active participation in 'the 
making of history'. Under banners 
proclaiming 'Victory to the NLF' they 
blinded themselves to the 'imperialism' 
inherent in all power over people, and 



The realisation grew of the truth working 
people had long recognised in their refusal 
to become involved in support of the 
'Communists' — namely, that the conflict 
between the ruling groups in Vietnam, 
backed by rival imperialist powers, offered 
no solution either way to the problems we 
face every day: the .war waged in the name 
of 'national liberation' and the 'right to 
self-determination' had nothing to do 
with the struggle for their own liberation 
and right to self-determination: it only 
represented the urgency of the struggle. 

The 'Communists' in Vietnam have 
consistently advocated policies against the 
self-assertion of workers and peasants. 
What support they have elicited has been 
based on crude nationalist blackmail and 
deceptive promises, protected by the 
ruthless and daily suppression of every 
attempt of working people to articulate 
for themselves their social disaffection. 
The most notable events of this known 
are the collaboration of the Viet Minh 
with the colonial authorities in the 
suppression of the Go Vap Tramway 
Soviet of Saigon in October 1945, and 
the suppression of the peasant rising in 
the North against forced collectivisation 
in November 1956 (close to 6,000 




and privilege with the lie that central- 
isation, long hours, increased estrange- 
ment from one's work, and the curtail- 
ment of liberty are the unavoidable price 
to be paid for the benefits of the 
technical revolution, and thus for survival. 
Every call for productivity under the 
conditions of either 'Soviet' or Western 
capitalist economy is a call to slavery. 

'National Liberation', as 'Anti-Fascism' 
before it, has released the Left from 
having to define itself positively: it could 
affirm itself positively: it could affirm 
itself by negating something else. The only 
meaninful expression of 'solidarity' with 
the people of Vietnam we can make is — 
rejecting this false radicalism, recognising 
and confronting the 'fascism' and 
'imperialism', aggression and exploitation 
we experience in our personal and social 
relationships every day. For while our 
struggle to reassert ourselves against the 
capitalist organisation of our lives and 
thoughts must begin with ourselves as 
individuals, it cannot stop there: it can 
only succeed in becoming universal. {For 
further information on Vietnam, see Bob 
Potter's pamphlet — Vietnam Whose 
Victory? published by Solidarity.) 



tnus to tne real trageay ot wnat was 
happening in Indochina; they renounced 
solidarity in any real sense with the 
people of Vietnam. 

But the illusion could not sustain itself. 
The myth of the 'Workers State' has been 
exploded. It is no longer possible to hide 
from people the fact of wage-slavery, 
bosses and workers, power and privilege, 
humiliation and drudgery, as a daily 
experience under 'Communist' regimes. 



peasants were executed or deported). 
Opposition groupings within the 
'Communist' organisations have been 
slandered and, when possible, murdered. 

The May Day Victory celebrations in 
Hanoi: the directive goes to the South — 
longer working hours and lower wages are 
necessary for increased production, 
workers must 'redouble their efforts'. 
Both private Capitalist and 'Communist' 
(State Capitalist) legitimise their power 



Still, what would have been won in the 
event of victory? - Exploitation as 
normal. But even such very limited 
successes are becoming more difficult to 
attain. The real value of Uniprint is in the 
solidarity it generated and the realisation 
that the old methods just will not do. As 
such it represents a step forward by our 
class to the creation of workers councils 
to take over the means of production 
and begin the communist reorganisation 
of society. 

NOTE: information for this article comes 
from NOTES FROM DENMARK 
produced by a iibertarian group in 
Copenhagen, PRESSEBANDEN 



OT Stuff is arouna ou-/u%, le out or a 
number of books printed only'30-50% 
is sold, the rest goes back to stocks. So 
the consumers didn't have their normal 
supplies disrupted too much, and 
Winther was able to get rid of old stocks. 
Practical solidarity should have been 
organised by shop and transport workers 
in this field. 

Overall this dispute shows the 
immense diff iculties in winning as the 
crisis deepens. Even though this dispute 
was able to get out of its local confines 
it was still beaten by the determined 
action of the bosses and the state. Lessons 
were learned of the need for democratic 
organisation. How long would it have 
gone on if dominated by the unions or 
some leftist faction? 
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NHS after a year ot struggle 




Royal Free Hospital. 



The NHS is Britain's largest single employer, with 
about 1 million workers, yet until recently it was not a 
scene of major class struggle. There had been earlier 
industrial action, notably from technicians and 
ancillary workers, but 1974 saw a massive wave of 
action from many quarters. Radiographers, technicians, 
nurses, engineers went on strike. Many joined trade 
unions, and the staff associations were forced into 
action by members. 

Several factors contributed to this militancy. Health workers 
were affected by inflation like everyone else. The example of 
the miners showed that it was possible to improve conditions as 
long as one was prepared to fight. In April 1974 'reorganisation' 
was introduced which meant an increase in bureaucracy, and at 
the same time alienated those who had previously kept staff in 
check - the senior nursing and other staff. Finally there was 
such a breakdown in services due to staff shortages and poor 
conditions that the bankruptcy of the old appeal 'don't hurt the 
patients' was obvious - they were already being hurt, and in 
some cases killed. 

The result was an upsurge of industrial action, with nurses 
and others marching through cities and miners and dockworkers 
coming out in support in some places. Despite the weak 
economic power of health workers in general, the degree of 
public support was such that the Government was forced to 
concede increases way outside Phase 3 and the Social Contract. 

Anger at the way NHS patients were subject to delays in 
treatment while those who could afford to go privately were 
seen quickly, resulted in action against private patients, which 
forced the Labour Government to implement long-standing 
Labour policy to remove them from NHS hospitals. 



In these f ights the attitude of the unions often proved a 
hindrance. There are four main unions in the NHS - ASTMS, 
COHSE, NALGO, and NUPE - and several others. Many nurses 
were alienated by the squabbles between COHSE, NALGO and 
NUPE (ASTMS does not organise nurses). In a few places there 
are joint shop-steward committees, but in most places 
cooperation is limited to that occuring through local leaders, 
which is not usually much. 

In Yorkshire, ASTMS radiographers for several weeks defied 
union advice to return to work while the Halsbury Committee 
sat, and in many-other disputes officials had difficulty 
controlling action. 

For the future the problem of unity has to be faced. Health 
workers are divided into many groups - there are 10 sorts of 
technician - and between them there is often rivalry, ignorance 
and antagonism. For example, in Oxford a group of technicians 
began to campaign for a crache, but nurses said they were not 
interested if technicians were involved. In the campaign against 
private practice there was a failure to explain the issues to the 
majority of doctors, so they supported the position of the 
senior consultants. 

There has already been a meeting to discuss the formation of 
a united union for health workers, and another is planned. The 
unions have naturally not supported this - ASTMS circularised 
branches advising members not to participate. The initiative 
comes largely from health students, who contrast the unity 
they find in NUS with the divisions later. Health students have 
also led the way in campaigning on the related issues of a 
common training for health students, and democratisation of 
hospital work and formation of a 'health team'. 

This unity will be necessary to carry on the coming fights, 
which will be concerned with redundancy rather than wages, 
and will require united action to dispense with the bureaucrats 
and run hospitals under the control of workers and users. 




FREE OFFER-CONT FROM PAGE 8 

Many rank-and-file Labour supporters still see these schemes 
as 'bits of socialism in practice', under the illusion that a simple 
accumulation of such reforms will gradually undermine 
capitalism and replace it with socialism. But none of these 
schemes has seen continuous expansion - they have increasingly 
come under attack from ALL Governments in the face of 
mounting economic crisis. Although some of these reforms have 
benefitted workers and been introduced under working class 
pressure, only those which also were of benefit to the capitalist 
system got through the Parlaimentary mill. 

An influential factor in persuading parliamentary parties to 
first introduce a form of national health provision was the poor 
health of workers recruited into the armed forces to fight 
Britain's Imperial battles abroad! Family allowances were 
introduced as a means of dampening the pressure for higher 
wages by re-distributing poverty among the workers. Within the 
NHS, local councils and water authorities, battles over wages, 
conditions and job control carry on with the same ferocity. 



The resources available to us - raw materials, land, 
productive machinery, technology, human knowledge and 
creativity — are greater now than ever before. Because of the 
anti-human organisation of society into conflicting classes and 
market interests, these resources are squandered in war and 
armaments production, built-in obsolescence, car production, 
empty houses, unproductive jobs operating the money system 
(banking, insurance, advertising, taxation, selling etc.), by the 
buying up of patents for new discoveries, and in many other 
ways. Asocial revolution to reorganise society on a world scale, 
with the means of life under the common ownership and 
democratic control of all the people, will enable us to produce 
with a minimum of work all we need for a full and satisfying 
life. As we steadily reorganise production to suit our real needs, 
we can introduce free access to more and more ( and eventually 
all) goods and services. 



NAGGING NALGO INTO ACTION 
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Just a short while ago a reconvened delegate meeting of the 
Local Government group of the National Association of Local 
Government Officers (NALGO), the largest union of white- 
collar workers in County and District Councils, agreed to accept 
an employers' wage offer which by any standards was paltry. 

Heralded as a 25% increase in all the newspapers, it really 
meant after various deductions a maximum of about 16.5/o on 
a few selected grades to a derisory 8% for those at the bottom 
of the salary scale who have suffered most from the effects of 
inflation. It bore no relationship at all to the cla.m wh.ch had 
been formulated earlier by the rank and file against the , adv.ce 
of the national execut.ve. for a flat rate of £10+15%. Although 
this claim had won substantial support from the membership, 
who were initially w.lling to take the necessary industrial action 
to back it, the national 'leaders' had never spoken of anything 
else but 'compromise', and were completely unw.llmg to help 
organise national strike action (which would have been the first 
in Nalgo's history). The recommendation of the union executive 
to accept the employers' offer, and its final acceptance by the 
majority of delegates, were made against a barrage of threats 
from the Government about wage restraint and a possible wage 
freeze of some kind publicised day in and day out by the 
employers' newspapers. 

Against this kind of opposition, the earlier militant policies 
were gradually dropped by those who had taken them up for 
the first time. What promised to be the exciting emergence of 
the Councils' white-collar workers from their industrial slumber 
turned into a disappointing defeat. 

THE NEW MILITANCY 

Despite this setback we shouldn't be too despondent. There 
has been a genuine rise in class awareness and militancy among a 
large number of NALGO members, especially from the younger 
and lower paid. This has arisen mainly from the sheer pressure 
of the economic crisis on wages and job security and the 
weakening of respect for 'authority' in general among young 
people. It has already caught many of the 'old stagers' by 
surprise in demands that NALGO start acting more like a Trade 
Union and less like a tea and bun club for the office hierarchy. 

The problem is that NALGO enters the field as a 'proper' 
trade union 100 years too late, when other unions have passed 
ithrough their militant independent phase and have settled into 
fairly cosy relationships with the employers and the 
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Local Authority white-collar wortdrs have never known a 
history of official onion militancy, bo. their brothers and sisters 
,n b factories, docks, mines etc.. with such a history behind 
hem are confident enough to organise off their own backs, 
1 when the officia, trade union leaders let them .down or. as 
so often happens, stand against them. At a t,me when a few 
NALGO Branches are just starting to organise a system of shop 
stewards' at office level, many workers are bypassing even th s 
now institutionalised system and acting directly through their 
own temporary delegate committees. 

We face a difficult problem in knowing how best to organise. 
It is clearly ridiculous for us to go through all the stages the 
other unions have, making all the same mistakes in 
•learn by experience'. We have to somehow get the experience 
of others across to our own members. At the same time we 
: n t expect to leap ahead all by ourselves without any ; persona, 
direct experience of organising strikes and o*er ^indus r a 
action This really is the importance of us taking some kind of 
oroan"sed strike action, however limited it might be to start off 
Tth "it makes everyone realsie they can do it. If nothing , else 
this was the benefit of the 'London Weighting strikes to . the 
London Branches. We go, very close to such a ~h h *™ 
for many more members by pursu.ng our cla.m through the 
of ill union channels. If we can once get to this stage, then 
° m sure we could progress very rapidly, ^tmST at tne 
workers with more experience are organ.sing unofficially at the 
same time. 

ORGANISING THE NEW MILITANCY 

Until fairly recently the job of organising this new militancy 
and of conveying the experience of other workers to NALGO 
members was carried out by individuals and various small 
■outside' political groups. But there is now a growing network 
of loca^ NALGO Action Groups, linked regionally and nat.onally 

have mostly been initiated by memebrs of the left-wing 
S Socialists (IS), but they ha,e quick y attract* 
other Ovists, who in their isolation and for lack of anything 
better have taken up the groups as their own. 

It was this network which provided the 
co-ordination to establish a single definitive claim (£10 + 15%) 
a, the earner delegate meeting, and which did most to counter 
the defeatist talk of the union establishment. 

It has also tried to break down to some extent political/ 
industrial/personal divisions by working on issues around 
women's Iberation and racialism, with somewhat less success 
pXps partly because of its own backwardness m these areas. 

Libertarian Socialists are not generally strong enough to 
initiate these types of groups themselves, but we can and do 
make an important contribution within existing groups. Apart 
£om adding our own individual strengths, we act po ideal ^ 
counter the mystifications of the left-wingers about to Labour 
Party, nationalisation etc and help ensure that '" de P endent 
groups do not become dominated by a single political tendency. 

In NALGO we must learn from the fate of other pressure 
groups, like the teachers" Rank and File which has suffered 
from its own bureaucratic tendencies, and ensure that the 
membership drives of organisations like IS. who are trying to 
take over the role in industry which the Communist ParW has 
been vacating, do not turn our group into a mere political front, 
with decisions about our future being taken e'**"^ 
Fortunately we are helped in this respect by some Km"**, 
who place working class unity above the interests of The Party , 
in contrast to their organisation's leaders. 

continued on page 



DEFEND 

BWNIC 14 

It's a common assumption that Britain is a democratic 
country and that everyone living here enjoys freedom 
to express their views openly. 

But at this moment 14 people are facing charges which could 
bring them life imprisonment - for the 'crime' of distributing a 
leaflet! The 14 accused are members of the British Withdraw! 
from Northern Ireland Campaign, a pacifist organisation whose 
name explains its main aim. BWNIC published a leaflet called 
'Some Information for Discontented Soldiers' which gave 
details of the ways by which any soldier who no longer wanted 
to remain in the army could leave it. The BWNIC 14 were 
charged with (amongst other things) conspiracy to contravene 
the Incitement to Disaffection Act. Their case somes up at the 
Old Bailey on September 29th. Since the 14 more people have 
been arrested and some of these charged for possessing or 
distributing the leaflet. 

The Conspiracy Act under which the 14 are charged dates 
back to 1875, and has recently been dragged up more and more. 
The best known example is that of the Shrewsbury pickets 
whose long jail sentences were due to the fact that you can be 
given a much longer sentence for conspiring to do something 
than actually doing it. The raving about the 'violence of the 
pickets' in some papers at the time of their trial did not explain 
why the police stood by while pickets were supposed to 'have 
gone on the rampage' - or why arrests were not made until 
months later. 

The Conspiracy Laws then are a way of putting people away 
for a lopg time for offences that might normally rate only a 
f ine _ another twist is that you can be done for conspiring to 
do something which is not in itself an offence - the possibilities 
are endless! But the Conspiracy Laws are not the only weapon 
the state is using. 

The increasing use of the army within the UK to repress 
ci (Han protest is another way the state is clamping down. The 
army were used to break the Glasgow dustcart drivers' strike. 
Army exercises in 'internal security' have been held at various 
places in Britain including Heathrow Airport and the city of 
Hull. In Ireland the army shot dead 13 unarmed civilians in the 
Bloody Sunday massacre. They have carried out a policy of 
raiding people's homes, beating up the occupants, and dragging 
off people to internment camps where people are kept prisoner 
without charges or trial. Like the Provisional I RA and the 
paramilitary Loyalist groups, the army are a force for violence, 
not peace, in Ireland. Only when all these armed forces stop 
their military operations will some progress be made towards 
peace in Ireland. 

The examples above all show the State acting repressively 
when it feels that any threat to the present system is serious 
enough. The State consists of organised force - the law, courts, 
police and in the final resort the naked power of Army, Navy 
and Air Force - to protect the privileged positions and interests 
of the top people in industry and Government. 

Thus the extent to which Britain is really democratic is very 
limited. We can protest and criticise to a degree - but if the 
State considers our actions are too effective we'll be stamped 
on. With the economic system in trouble and people becoming 
increasingly increasingly unwilling io keep in their place, a 
deliberate attack on civil liberties in underway. 

How can this be resisted? How can we best defend the 
BWNIC 14 and others? We think lobbying M.P.'s and sending 
petitions to Parliament are only of limited use, Politely asking 
the State to change its mind is not very effective. Better tactics 
are those in which large numbers of people can be activeJy 
involved and which do not passively depend on M.P.'s and 
suchlike. 



One of the mam methods being used in the BWNIC defence 
campaign is along these lines. Throughout the country, from 
Aldershot to York to Aberdeen, people are openly distributing 
to soldiers the same leaflet which the 14+ are charged with 
distributing or possessing. The State will either have to charge 
hundreds of people or be selective in a totally illogical manner. 

Of course the State is physically capable of arresting hundreds 
of pepple — but it would have to consider if the benefit gained 
would outweigh the uproar and added protest it would cause. If 
enough people are involved the State could be forced to back 
down. If the campaign is to be successful, it will have to be 
based on active local defence groups which involve as many 
sections of working people as possible. The more links there are 
with workers organised in both industry and in 'white-collar' 
jobs, with tenants associations, and with local citizens' rights 
groups, the stronger the campaign will be. It's important that 
we do win both for the sake of the individuals charged and so 
that the State will be deterred from further political prosecution 
prosecutions. Several other important issues are involved. The 
use of the conspiracy laws is increasing and they are a threat to 
anyone who dares to protest; freedom of speech in general is 
threatened and in particular the right of civilians to 
communicate with soldiers. If troops were being used to break a 
strike and the strikers leafletted the soldiers they could face the 
same charges as the 14. 

Although the defence campaign is important, we must also 
realise that as long as the State exists, it will always try to 
keep us from doing what it considers to threaten today's 
capitalist system — by force if necessary. New laws will be 
passed, ancient ones dug up, or whatever is thought necessary 
and can be got away with. The State is a permanent threat to all 
genuine freedom of expression and civil liberties. Because of 
this, we believe that the only sure way to guarantee basic 
freedoms is to prevent the State machine acting against us by 
undermining and getting rid of it as part of a wider movement 
to establish democratic control in all areas of society. 

We believe that a society which is not dominated by State 
power is both possible and desirable. Instead of orders 'from 
above', such a society could be run on the basis of grass-roots 
democracy, the decisions about what goes on in a workplace 
being taken by all those who work there and people who live in 
an area would decide what was to happen concerning that area. 
More general matters could be discussed and voted on by 
meetings of delegates from all over the region, industry or 
whatever, involved: these delegates would convey and express 
opinions of the people who had sent them. Such a way of 
running things would be de-centralised — unlike increasingly 
centralised bureaucratic set-up we suffer at present. By doing so 
much at local level, much unnecessary work could be avoided 
and people would have far greater control over their I ives than 
they have today. 

The struggle to create such a society and the campaign to 
defend the BWNIC 14+ and other victims of the State's attacks 
are closely bound together. Unless we can defend ourselves 
under attack, we will never develop the strength and self- 
confidence to construct a free socialist society. And, unless we 
realise that the enemy is the State and the whole system it 
defends, and not just some acts of the State, we will always 
suffer from restrictions and attacks on our ability to live freely. 

If you want to support the DEFEND THE 14+ CAMPAIGN 
in any way — there are several sorts of activity going on now 
across the country — or simply want to know more, write to:- 
BWNIC Defence Group, Box 69, c/o 197 Kings Cross Road, 
London WC1; or to any of the SOCIAL REVOLUTION groups 
in our contact list. 

POSTSCRIPT: Members of the Aberdeen Group have been 
taking part in the activities of a local group as part of the 

Defence Campaign: we have leafletted both soldiers and 
civilians in Arbroath and Aberdeen, as well as picketting an 
Army Recruitment Centre. More activities are planned for 
the near future. 



THEATRE REVIEW 

'Layoff' by the 7:84 Theatre Company 

7:84 is one of the more successful theatre groups. It takes its 
name from the figures for the distribution of wealth in Britain 
(7% of the population own 84% of all private wealth). Basically 
this play is an account of the way capitalism develops. At first 
there are old-style employers such as 'Brassneck'. The play 
shows how their obvious tyranny is replaced by the smooth 
manipulation of the 'Labour Relations' school, ably assisted by 
the trade union leaders. 

At the same time, the small firms are taken over by others, 
culminating in the formation of the multi-nationals. The play 
ends with an account of four strikes at an ITT factory in East 
Kilbride, showing how the company, with help from the Labour 
Postmaster General (J. Stonehouse, the Hon. Member for 
Melbourne and Walsall North) was able to break strikes by 
importing from its overseas factories, and how a later strike 
succeeded through the solidarity of workers in Portugal, 
Belgium and even Spain. 

There are serious political weaknesses in the later parts. 
Although the redundancies at British Steel are mentioned, it is 
said that the problems only arise from the private ownership of 
industry. Also the criticism of multi-nationals as so often on the 
left, at times seems rather chauvinistic. Further it is stated that 
the multi-nationals are tending to produce a world government, 
and abolish war. Apart from the theoretical issues of the 
relationship of capitalism to war, it is difficult to see why 
companies that make so much money from weapons should 
seek to abolish the market for them. 

The style is similar to that of Brecht, using a musical format, 
which is very entertaining, so at least people will watch it. 
Certainly I would advise people to do so if they get the chance. 
However, I would have doubts about the political viability of 
this form of revolutionary theatre. However acceptable one 
finds the political line, and however well produced, the lack of 
audience participation can surely only reinforce the division 
between mass and political leader on which capitalism rests. 
P. McShane 




REVIEWS 




THE DISPOSSESSED (Goflancz), by the science fiction 
writer Ursula LeGuin, is a brilliant and moving account of life 
on two planets. Urras, the planet of profit-States, property, and 
male ruling class domination, provides a satire on our present 
society on earth. It is visited by the physicist, Shevek, from the 
moon Anarres, where there is a genuine Communist {also called 
Socialist and Anarchist) community, with social and sex 
equality, democratic control of work, and no Governments or 
money. 

This doesn't me-n there aren't any problems, or even the 
danger of bureaucrat oyeneratior ' ^inst which Shevek and 
his friends are fighting). But for a tuli aiscu^.an of the way 
people could live in Socialism, and how they could tackle their 
oroblems, this is the best book I've seen. 



PRISONER OF MAO, by Bao Ruo-wang (Jean Hasqualint), 
is the first account by an inmate of the Chinese labour camps. 
Most prisoners, who are condemned for offences ranging from 
extra-marital sex to derogatory remarks about the Government, 
never get out alive — Bao was released because he was a French 
citizen. 

What makes this book depressing is that not only are the 
prisoners subjected to brutal and miserable working and living 
conditions, but they are also forced to continuously spy upon 
and indoctrinate one another. For example, they have to 
express gratitude for their near starvation rations. And all this 
State Capitalist opprseeion justified in the name of Communism! 

Stefan 

UNILEVER'S WORLD 
CIS Anti- Report No. 1 1 £1. 



Unilevers are one of the largest multinationals in the world, 
and yet to most people, including many of its own employees, 
it is a hidden force, operating as it does through dozens of 
different subsidiaries. It dominates the branded food markets of 
Western Europe, Canada and Australasia, with substantial 
interests in every other developed part of the world, using raw 
materials drawn also from all the poorest areas of the world. 
; Each time you come away from the supermarket you might 
j easily be carrying 50% or more of Unilever's products — Walls 
. meats and ice-cream. Birds Eye frozen foods, Liptons teas, 
• Batchelors and Unox tinned foods. Blue- Band, Stork and other 
I margerines, Vesta dried foods, Gibbs toothpastes, Lux, Radiant 
and other washing powders, MacFisheries and many many more. 
When Unilevers haven't got an actual monopoly in any 
particular product line, they often have agreements with their 
major 'competitors' to carve up the market (as with ice-cream). 

In each one of its operations, Unilevers management, despite 
working through a myriad of subsidiaries, is centrally organised 
and sure of its aims. It faces a workforce deliberately divided 
along wage-grade, union and regional lines. It is in a strong 
position to oppose any attempts at national and international 
organisation of its workers by transferring commodities and 
even production across national frontiers. All the time 
Unilevers are expanding, buying up competition, rationalising 
and reorganising with all the consequent redundancies. The CIS 
report details several examples of this process (the Walls 
takeover of Richmonds and the margerine Co's in Holland). 

The raw materials are drawn from every continent through 
plantation and trading companies like the huge United Africa 
Company, which has survived 'decolonialisation' and continues 
to prosper at the expense of impoverished plantation workers 
and 'cash croppers', or Liptons in India and Sri Lanka (Ceylon), 
paying starvation wages even after exposures in the Guardian 
newspaper. Virtually the whole West German fishing fleet is 
i Unilever owned. In many cases Unilever owns and controls the 
whole process of production from beginning to end — ground 
nut and timber plantations, mills, ships, road transport, 
manufacture, packaging, wholesale and retail and advertising 
agency. The entire agricultural economy of many third-world 
countries is dependent on Unilevers. 

This report goes a long way to uncovering the Unilever 
empire. It's essential reading for all Unilever workers who want 
to combat the control which the company has over their lives. 
Buy a copy, pass it round, reproduce parts of it and dish them 
out at work. 

Available from Counter-Information Services, 52 

Shaftesbury Avenue, London W1. 

M. Ballard 



2 WORKERS POWER 



1911 — SCHOOLKIDS' STRIKE 



It was the hot summer of 191 1 which saw the seamen and 
then the dockers, recovering from their earlier defeats, and 
launching a new militant strike, which soon sparked off disputes 
in nearly all docks and major industrial areas. Confrontations 
with the police protecting the employers' property were 
common, and in Llarrelly two men were killed. 

The strikes revolved around issues of wages, working 
conditions and work control and the same issues were taken up 
by way of example by the children of strikers from some of the 
poorest working class districts. Starting (it appears) first in 
Llanelly, strikes by schoolchildren spread across the whole 
country, proving particularly strong in the port areas of 
Liverpool/Manchester, Hull/Grimsby, Glasgow, Dundee, 
Peterborough, Aberdeen, etc.. The most frequent demands were: 

Less hours — no cane 
Payment for monitors' duties 
One shilling a week for attendance 
No home lessons 
Free pencils and rubbers 

which appeared in various forms. 

Nearly all the strikes were in council schools that were run on 
especially authoritarian, inhuman lines, with the very poor 
children discriminated against just because of their poverty. 
There were often 50 or 80 seriously-involved strikers in each of 
the affected schools, some of them prt-timers who also worked 
in the mills and factories. In Dundee, the biggest strike took 
place, involving eight schools and thousands of children. Rolling 
Columns and Flying Pickets went from school to school trying 
to get everyone out. 



NALGO-CONT FROM PAGE 9 

NALGO Action Group will need to make a concerted effort 
at dispelling the myths surrounding the causes of inflation and 
the ideas of national as opposed to class unity which have 
helped to disarm our members so far. There is also an urgent 
need to break down the suspicions which still exist between us 
and the manual workers, so noticeable during the dustcart 
drivers' and electricians' disputes. We must also seriously tackle 
the need to explain to other workers, frightened about rising 
rates and council rents, that the real culprit is the profits/market 
system and NOT our 'excessive' wage demands. 

To carry out effectively these 'propaganda' exercises, we 
must continue with our own political clarification and establish 
the limitations of a group based on a coalition of political 
outlooks. 

The NALGO Action Group, and similar groups in other 
industries, have an important role to play at the present stage, 
but the rapid development of the class struggle may well dictate 
new strategies in the future. 

NALGO Member 



LIBERO INTERNATIONAL 

Issue No2 of a new 50 page anarchist 
magazine with original material on libertarian 
movements in Asia, now out. Sample copies 
available for cost of postage (seamail 10p, 
airmail 20p — more if you can afford it: we 
need bread) from:- 

CIRA-Nippon SIC, 
CPOBox 1065, 
Kobe, 

Japan 650-91. 

Annual sub (6 issues) £1 .20 

NO BANK CHEQUES: it costs too much to 

cash thum. 



The boys were usually the most militant, but at Kirkaldy and 
Cambuslang in Scotland the girls were equally if not more 
militant (probably due to the somewhat greater stress laid on 
girls' education in Scotland at the time}. The authority of the 
headmaster was of course sufficient, in many cases, to deter kids 
from joining the strikers, but in the tough districts school 
officials who got in the way were given a hiding. 

Strikers in Dublin were eventually defeated by a combined 
counter-picket of policemen and mothers. It's doUbtful if any 
practical benefits were gained and many children must have 
damaged their job prospects - where they previously had any, 
that is. Still, from the pictures in the local press it's clear that 
with dancing, singing, bathing and a bit of 'aggro', the children 
were really enjoying themselves for a change. 

Today schools, along with much employment, have been 
substantially improved: but authoritarian, hierarchical 
organisation still persists and compulsory schooling is only 
preparation for compulsory work. 

This little piece of our past history will perhaps be an 
inspiration to today's generation of schoolchildren. 
For more information see:- 

Childrens' Strikes in 1911 
— a History Workshop pamphlet by Dave Marson. 



THIS MOPU<£XPERi£/VCE /.ARK 

S&-V£ A LOT OF PROBLEMS 




From Case Con special childrens issue. 



LIBERTARIAN COMMUNISM No8 
articles on:- 

*The Communist idea in Japan 
* Report on recent conference of Men 
Against Sexism 

* How democratic is China? 

* Articles and comment on the EEC 
referendum 

*and more I 

price 10p from your nearest contact 

Next issue out November. Send any 
contributions to Aberdeen group. 



CONTACT ADDRESSES 

M. Val lance, 
60 Ashvale Place, 
Aberd een. 

S.D. Ritchie, 
Rat 12,' 
West Park House, 
152-154 Spring Bank, 
Hull. 

R. Knight, 
Box 217, 

c/o 197 Kings Cross Road, 
London, WC1. 

Mansfield, Notts. 
Contact through London group. 

P. McShane, 
11 St. Margarets Road, 
Oxford . 



